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THE SONG OP THE SIRENS 

PARTI 

Over the wind-tossed waters of the vext Ionian 

Sea, 
Prom the isle, rock-crowned and ancient, by 

sun-swept Sicily, 
Ploated a faint sweet note that no more did 

seem a sound 
Than when from shaken rOseleaves a dewdrop 

slips to the ground, 
Or a sunward-soaring eagle casts off an idle 

plume. 
But as though an imperial message were whis- 
pered down the gloom 
Prom sovereign Olympus, there straightway 

fell a calm 
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THE SONG OF THE SIRENS 

That smoothed the giant billows as the passing 

of the palm 
Uncurls a crumpled riband. So instant was the 

change 
From tortured wild disquiet to a stillness large 

and strange 
That Ulysses' doughty seamen bewildered 

scanned the main, 
Where a dim and ghostly daylight untimely 

dawned again, 
While from prow to stem a-treml>le, their trusty 

stout-ribbed bark 
That but a breath-space sooner flew fearless 

through the dark — 
Astrain as a hound at its leashes to meet each 

wave's uplift — 
Now, sails down-drooping dully, stood stricken 

and adrift. 

Swift leapt to his feet Ulysses, with eyes fast 
fixt on the west; 
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THE SONG OP THE SIRENS 

And the men were afeard at his face, for it 

looked on things unblest. 
Quoth the oldest seaman, and pondered: 

"There's the weight of a curse on the air!" 
Quoth the youngest, and stayed his breathing: 

**My soul is held in a snare." 
Then they bided the thought of their Lord, who 

alone knew whatever should be; 
And the silence waxed imholy across the wan 

width of the sea. 

In the midst now stood Ulysses, and kingly his 

voice and clear, 
And beneath the spell of the speaking they lost 

their phantom fear — 
O'ermastered and acquiescent, forgot foreboding 

signs — 
And like trees in grip of the tempest that bend as 

the wind inclines, 
They were moved by one wish only — to do his 

will who spoke, 
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THE SONG OF THE SIRENS 

And their hearts grew brave for battle, their 
arms grew strong for the stroke. 

"Comrades!" so spake Ulysses. "We have 
breasted ruthless gales 

And won past many a peril with tmdatmted full- 
taut sails 

Since the Trojan woe was ended and we trimmed 
our ships for Greece, 

Weary of war and carnage and athirst for home 
and peace. 

Ere this had we rode at anchor off Ithaca's far 
shores, 

Where the gold grain waits its gleaning by the 
hands that wield these oars, 

Save for your mad tmloosing of ^olus' wind- 
stuffed pouch, 

Whilst I, with sleep-shut senses, lay witless on 
my couch. 

Nay, vain were now upbraiding. We have paid 
the bitter cost 
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THE SONG OF THE SIRENS 

In foundered ships and chattels and dear-loved 

fellows lost. 
And ye, oh, few and valiant, whom Atropos 

hath spared, 
Pull straitly have ye borne ye, and hugely have 

ye dared. 
Not Circe's wiles could stay us from the way our 

feet were set 
When the time was ripe for parting, though 

with tears her ey^s were wet. 
Not Hades' clamorous dead, spirits mighty in 

degree — 
Save rancorous Ajax only, quick all with 

sympathy — 
Not they had power to hold us. At Polyphemus* 

cave. 
In the clutch of the one-eyed monster, whom 

summoned ye to save, 
OrPallas, or Apollo?" 

Loud laughed the seamen all, 
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THE SONG OF THE SIRENS 

And smote their palms together, and called their 
battle call. 
* "No god," vowed they, "need succour, so be it 
* thou art nigh, 
With thy skilful brain's devising and thy sword 
upon the thigh!" 

Ulysses a hand uplifted, and their voices fell 

away 
As die down breaking billows in mists of scattered 

spray. 

*' Yet would some favouring God to our need lent 

ear, " he said, 
"For this, of menaced evils, is the chief to hold 

in dread. 
Who yields him to the spell of the Siren Sisters 

three — 
Ligea, fair Leucosia and pale Parthenope — 
For him is dear hope ended, for him 'tis set of 

sun, 
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THE SONG OF THE SIRENS 

And the deeds of all his days are as had. they 

ne'er been done. 
No more remembering honour, nor home, nor 

child, nor wife. 
Nor aught that makes the gladness or abets the 

grief of life. 
Blind save to arms that beckon and the flash 

of a wanton smile, 
And deaf to all sounds of earthland save this of 

deadliest guile, 
The fatal lure he follows of the song in his 

charmed ears, 
And straight o'er consenting seas to the magnet 

rock he steers — 
The rock on whose cloud-capt summit are the 

merciless maidens three, 
Ligea, fair Leucosia and pale Parthenope — 
The rock that stark upriseth in the midst of a 

mossy mead 
Where are baleful grasses growing and flowers 

tmsprung from seed. 
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And he £ings him down triumphant on the 

pitiless bloom at its feet 
And his htmgry ears are flooded with the 

melody's poisoned sweet, 
While slowly the cruel night-times creep after 

the cruel days, 
As thirsting, starving, dying, he exults in the 

song that slays. 
And he dreams of ambrosia and nectar; he dreams 

that he drinks and eats; 
Dreams that the Heavens are open; that he sees 

the gods on their seats. 
Thus alone and tmwept he dieth, with never a 

wound to show; 
For the song sucks the soul from his body and 

lays him there alow 
With the men who died before him, his bones 

on their whitening bones. 
And the wind that whistles through him hath 

the sound of human groans." 
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> 

Ulysses there made silence, but none might 

speech recall, 
For the mortal dread of one was the mortal 

dread of all, 
And the deathly calm o'er the waters read plain 

as a written threat, 
And faint came a sound from afar like the 

drawing in of a net. 

Then broken and tmrelated, like salvage flung 

on the beach 
By the rush of an on-coming tempest, there 

swept o'er the mind of each 
Lost bits of forgotten prayer-words that now 

'twere well to rehearse. 
How came they else unmulcted by the home of 

this hideous curse? 
But their tongues were leaden and moveless 

as anchors loosed from the rope. 
And dtunbly they turned to their leader, who 

the secret held of hope. 
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THE SONG OF THE SIRENS 

Where now were the guardian gods? And to 

whom might petition be made? 
Would the sea-god again befriend them? Had 

Dian's light favor strayed? 
Would Pallas or Mars be thdr saviour, or Achilles' 

shade relent, 
And from Pluto's ultimate regions his high 

appeal be sent? 
What libation best were oflEered — ^what promised 

sacrifice 
To undo the spell's bewitchment and pay their 

ransom's price? 

Quick came the proud rejoinder to the unworthy 

coward thought. 
"Of ourselves nor of god or goddess be our 

salvation wrought. 
Who calls on Heaven to aid him, and sheathes 

his own good sword, 
Shall die the death inglorious, or find his foe 

his Lord. 
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THE SONG OF THE SIRENS 

I 

Are ye slaves, or sons of heroes,/ with heroes' 

blood in your veins? 
Whatever our tale of losses, let us double it in 

gains! 
Let us prove the worth of our being, for the man 

were best unborn, 
Who content with to-day's achievement no 

greater asks for the mom. 
Such deeds as we did in the bygone let us write 

on the scrolls agen. 
Till the futurcTbom shall question if we were 

gods or men. 
For we ivere what Nature made us; but our own 

creators are we 
For glory or for dishonour in the thing we are 

or shall be. 
Bestir ye then! Be doing! Heap matchless 

fame on fame, 
Nor blot your wondrous story with a fleeting 

thought of shame. 
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THE SONG OF THE SIRENS 

Though grievous ills beset us, by the gods will 

I find a due 
To outwit the avenging furies and bring ye 

scatheless through ! '* 

There Eurylochus made answer— chief he of the 

fellowhood. 
With cunning brain and artful, who had many a 

wile withstood — 
** What would 'st thou, son of Laertes, our chosen 

king and priest? 
No more are we than thy vassals for thy greatest 

need or least. 
Speak then, for our wills are waiting." 

Slow gazed their Lord around. 
O'er all the windless water was no motion, was 

no sound, 
Was nothing save the sense of a vast unuttered 

threat, 
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THE SONG OF THE SIRENS 

And from afar the semblance of the drawing 
in of a net. 

Then spake again Ulysses in kingly notes and 
dear: 

**0f more vantage than ye wot was the oft- 
disputed year 

That Circe held us charm-bound on JEsdsJs 
wizard isle. 

Whatever of lore I taught her, thricef old paid 
she in guile — 

Whereby deliverance cometh! Now hew me 
down these sails. 

Forfeit by right the thing that a tithe of its 
purpose fails; 

Since thus deal gods with mortals.'* 

As bolt and flash are one. 
So instant with the bidding did their quick 

obedience run. 
But Eurylochus held his counsel, nor aught the 
seamen said, 
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For of each the dread unspoken was of all the 

common dread. 
And the silence grew past suflTrance as they 

flung the sails away 
And beheld where on the water as on dry land 

they lay; 
And the sea their faces mirrored misshapen and 

distort, 
With features unfamiliar, and likeness of men 

amort. 
And none knew the mind of Ulysses as he 

steadfast gazed at the west; 
But they feared at the look on his face, for it 

told of things unblest. 

Then again he stood amid them, and anew his 

will was theirs. 
Though his voice was no more kingly but charged 

with common cares; 
"My fellows and good comrades, now I bid ye 

bind me fast 
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THE SONG OF THE SIRENS 

With your stoutest thongs and halsers to yonder 

foremost mast. 
Aye, bind me wrist and ankle — aye, bind me 

trunk and thigh 
With hempen ropes close-woven, and each fold 

so multiply 
That however I repent me, howsoever it be I 

strive 
To wrench me free from trammels, I come not 

free alive. 
Yea, though I shriek for freedom, I adjure ye 

pay no heed 
Except ye bind me faster. Enow thus I have 

here decreed. 
And my last command account it, beyond aught 

I yet shall give, 
For thus, with Fate forfended, may I list to 

yon song and live." 

Aghast the seamen hearkened. Was this the 
voice of their Lord, 
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THE SONG OF THE SIRENS 

Who with death thus counselled parley, and 

communion with things abhorred? 
Low muttered the ancient greybeard: "Is it 

ours to die forthright?" 
Quoth the youngest: "*Twere death twice 

worthy to know that song's delight." 
Eurylochus cried in anger: "What monstrous 

decree were this? 
Better otxr constant spirits be headlong plunged 

toDis 
Than life so sore besmirch us!" 

Ulysses there stayed his speech. 
" Oh, miserable and dastards ! Is no goal within 

man's reach 
Save by the straight road only? Have ye all 

so soon forgot 
The Greek-crammed steed of Troy? Is there 

one remembers not 
The belly-laden sheep and the Cyclops' groping 

hand? 
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Vex me no more with doubtings. Fulfil your 
King's command ! " 

Slowly and grim envisaged, with mutinous lips 

comprest, 
Their hesitant hands unwilling obeyed their 

Lord's behest. 
The sword, beside whose shining the brightest 

moon were pale, 
They from his belt unbuckled, and undid the 

beauteous mail 
That in contest hot with Ajax his greater wit 

had won — 
The helm and greaves and corselet that out- 
shone both moon and sun, 
With that marvel of all worlds, the immortal 

god-made shield 
Crowded with carven stories throughout its 

golden field — 
Achilles' mail of magic that, by mother-tears 

besought, • 
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THE SONG OF THE SIRENS 

In a night of mighty making th^ fiery Vulcan' 

wrought. 
These laid they down beside him and waited 

what yet should be. 
But he laughed, as one who accounteth his will 

as Heaven's decree. 

Then astonished still and silent, they brought 

him to the mast, 
And limb by limb enwinding, they bound him 

hard and fast. 
Thrice over his arms and tmder, and across his 

brawny chest. 
Thrice rotmd his waist clean-moulded with his 

hands thereto close prest. 
Thrice round his thighs and ankles and his 

goodly-shapen feet 
The cords as he bade they knotted, till, their 

hateful task complete, 
Ulysses, Lord and Chieftain, their champion 

and their Eling, 
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THE SONG OF THE SIRENS 

Stood prisoned in meanest fetters like any 

conquered thing. 
And he looked on himself and laughed. But 

the men drew apart and were still. 

"Hark, comrades and friends!" he bespake 

them. "There yet is untold of my will, 
Wherewith ye needs be acquaint, that, ere 

suffered, your wotmds have balm. 
Apportion yon wax amongst ye and knead it 

each in his palm 
Till it soften and mould at impress. Then 

stop therewith each ear 
That none the uttermost cry nor his maddest 

heartbeat hear. 
And look to the left not any, nor any look to the 

right, 
But seize each man his oarpiece and pull with 

concerted might, 
And straight past yonder island, whatsoever 

the sign I make, 
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Steer by with unslackened speed. 'Tis our 
lives are now at stake!" 

Then the eyes of the men unclouded, and the 

furrows left their brows, 
And aloud for joy they shouted as were they 

bidden carouse — 
Save the youngest and goodliest seaman who 

stood there unconfest. 
And they portioned the wax amongst them and 

kneaded it warm with zest; 
And they shouted again with rejoicing — save 

the mute-mouthed youngest of all. 
But Ulysses now heard naught save a faintly 

whispered call, 
Soft as a memoried echo — a call none heard 

save he, 
For the moulded wax already held sound in 

captivity. 
And the men sat bent to their labour, with 

Eurylochus tense at the stem, 
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And not to the left nor the right side did any 

his set face turn. 
But each, assured and steady, kept straight to 

the given track. 
For with their Lord's last words the full flood 

of their faith rushed back. 
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PART II 

Now again Ulysses' galley like a dead thing 

dowered with life, 
Cleaving the yielded waters as cleaves a sharp- 
ened knife, 
Leapt on 'neath midnight heavens that had 

neither stars nor moon, 
Yet, nathless, broadened brightly as though 

'twere height of noon. 
And ever the air waxed colder as the light more 

dazzling grew, 
Till they breathed in shining ice with each 

difficult breath they drew. 
And the sea was glass around them, every ripple 

soothed to rest 
By a power hidden under that compelled them 

toward the west. 
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But the men, with ears dose muffled, that no 

lure might overwhehn, 
And eyes that bent unswerving on him who 

stood at the hehn, 
Rowed on in steady concert, each true to his 

given track, 
Save the youngest seaman only, in whose grasp 

the oar hung slack, 
And whose burning gaze unmoven held aye to 

Ulysses' face. 
As though that unheard song it were given him 

there to trace. 

But an alien now was Ulysses. His yearning 

eyes were set 
Beyond farthest reach of vision. The thing he 

beheld not yet 
Desire expectant imaged. And within his 

quickened ear 
The scarce established murmur grew insistent 

and more clear, 
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And sweeter, ever sweeter — oh, sweet above 

compare! 
And now 'twas all abput him, as though the 

encircling air 
Were become a throbbing throat and outpouring 

ecstasies 
That seized him, drugged him, drowned him, as 

a man is drowned mid-seas 
In swirl of engulfing currents. Above — ^beneath 

— about — 
Was this the song of the Sirens, or some word of 

a god breathed out 
In mystery of music? Earth held naught else 

so sweet — 
Not silver laugh of babe first poised on protest- 
ing feet; 
Nor stir of welcoming leaflets when the herald 

of Dawn is descried; 
Nor murmur of Pan's low piping from the reedy 

riverside; 
Nor naiad's rustling step on the lily-padded pool; 
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Nor call of Philomela across the evening's 

cool; 
Nor lisp of wave on pebbles; nor sigh of receding 

seas; 
Nor Itilling of limpid runnel 'neath listening 

willow trees; 
Nor whisper across the pine-tops when the under 

boughs are still, 
And the sunshine lies unshaken on the slope of 

the sleeping hill. 

Nay, was never sound so sweet as the song that 

Ulysses heard, 
That wrested the soul from its moorings. Oh 

hark! Wasit grown to a word? 
Aye! Out of the rhythm it faltered — " Ulysses! 

Ulysses ! ' ' — ^no more 
Than his own high name — "Ulysses"; but 

syllabled o'er and o'er 
In accent divinely tender. How might he such 

call deny — 
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The call that sought him only— besought him 

alone to reply — 
" Ulysses 1 Ul3rsses I Uljrsses 1 " — ^he only loved 

and desired I 

As one who has drunk of sweet vintage till body 

and soul are fired 
To rapture transcending mortal, so, filled with 

the wine of bliss, 
Enslaved was the soul of Ulysses, who knew no 

more than this — 
His name as a prayer reprayed, and a wondrous 

unearthly face 
Seen dim as a dream of a dream in a distant 

marvellous place 
All melody, sununer and sunlight, with some- 
thing that held in thrall — 
That cried to the soul to make answer — ^to obey 

and come to the call. 
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"Paster!" he cried to the seamen. "Are ye 

men-shapes fashioned of tow? 
Shame on your weakly sinews and your oars 

thus faultily slow! 
Shame on your poltroon bosoms! What foe 

bides yon to affright ? 
Faster, minions, and nigher! Are ye cowards, 

or masters of might?" 

But the seamen, with ears past hearing and eyes 
on him at the stem. 

Did never to right nor left their unquestioning 
faces turn. 

Through their stalwart breasts like sword- 
cuts the hard gasps went and came, 

And the oars in their frozen fingers did bum 
like things aflame. 

But they rowed on statmch and steady— save 
only the yotmgest man. 

Whose gaze was fixt on Ulysses and whose 
beardless cheeks were wan. 
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THE SONG OF THE SIRENS 

As the grapevine calls to the fox and the clover 

calls to the bee, 
So called his name to Ulysses, soft syllabled 

down the sea, 
His majesty and greatness and the deeds that 

wrought his fame 
Re-told and again be-laurelled in that naming 

of his name. 
The Atrides, Diomedes, though given fourfold 

due, 
Grandly he overtopped them as the oak o'er- 

tops the yew. 
Yea, e'en those giant others, of mighty men the 

-crown, 
Achilles — ^Jason — Theseus — ^as vast his own 

renown. 
What Hercules' twelve labours to the toils of 

Laertes' son, 
Who had cotmtless heroes conquered and un- 
numbered cities won, 
Who the Palladium from its temple had dared 

bring forth t>y stealth 
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And thereby vanquished Troy with its ten-year 

foughten wealth? 
Aye, who of all Earth's mortais was accotinted 

equal blest? 
He alone — the King Ulysses— as a deathless 

god addrest ! 



Now, as with straining vision and anxious ears 
he list," 

Awayr on the edge of the doudland, in the 
heart of a golden mist 

Half veiling, half disclosing, he divined three 
figures dim 

That with shadowy arms uplifted seemed beck- 
oning to him. 

a 

And he knew by the leap of his pulses he looked 

on the sisters three, 
Ligea, fair Leucosia and pale Parthenope. 
And he smelt the far-oflf flowers with their 

lovdy poisonous breath, 
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And heard the rank grass growing, and knew 
the signs of death. 

Then the mist sank down to their feet, and he 

saw the siren band 
On a rock-brow gaunt and rugged, and each held 

each by the hand. 
White were their robes and fihny, and white 

were their arms and bare, 
And along their slender bodies fell the lengths 

of their gleaming hair. 
One sat and gazed to the westward, and her 

face was hidden quite. 
He saw but the sheen of her tresses — a blur 

outblown on the light. 
One knelt, and the third stood nigh her, and 

they twain gazed to the east. 
And him -seemed he heard a summons that bid 

to a heavenly feast. 
The one was a wraith just risen, so frail she was 

and slim. 
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\\nith a face like the paling moon's when the 

morning star grows dim. 
As a doud midway to the zenith that a thought 

may dissolve into air, 
Or as bends at a breath a cobweb, so floated 

the maiden there; 
And as depths on depths enfolded of the 

m3rstical haze that lies 
In the heart of the valley at twilight, was the 

baffling dusk of her eyes. 
And only she stood and was singing; and hers 

was the song that beguiled. 
The other knelt and was silent, and looked 

through her hair, and smiled. 

But oh, that other — ^Leucosia! No goddess as 

fair could be — 
Pair with a fairness that dazzled, like sunshine 

ablaze on the sea. 
Her hair was a golden glory that shook out 

ripples of light 
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Shielding her curvM bosom with a silken sweep 

fromsight. 
And her face was a lovely wonder, with eyes 

that who looked therein 
Knew no more dark from daylight, nbr goodness 

knew from sin, 
With hands that were framed to beckon, and 

beckoning draw to the goal, 
And a smile that once to meet it were worth 

the cost of a soul — 
A smile that was like none other — ^that flashed 

o*er the sea like light — 
That shone as the sun in the heavens — made 

day of the deepest night. 

And still Parthenope sang, and the call was 

become a cry 
Of rapturous love and of longing. "Ulysses — 

Ulysses — draw nigh I 
Oh, thou only love of my lifetime, at the last 

art thou come to me? 
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At the long long last hast thou dared it, and 
ta'en thy way o'er the sea?" 

"I come!" he called to the westward; and saw 

but Leiicosia's face, 
And knew but one need only — to come to the 

flowery place 
And lie at her feet for ever, all worn and weak 

with love, 
While through uncotmted ages Leucosia smiled 

above.^ 
Forgot was the wife of his bosom; forgot the 

son of his heart : 
His comrades, kingdom, country, no more of his 

care apart: 
Yea, honour, pride and glory were all as were 

they not, 
E'en his illustrious name and the man that he 

was forgot. 
With his wit, his craft, his wisdom, and all that 

made him great, 
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Granting him o'er his fellows his paramount 

estate. 
His blood was become a torrent of quenchless 

liquid fire. 
His crazed and tortured brain was an impotent 

wild desire. 
"Loose me!" he cried to the seamen. "Undo 

me! Set me free!" 
And as madmen strive with their shackles, so 

battled and struggled he. 

But the hempen ropes held surely, though his 

whole unwounded strength 
Against their coils he pitted to its vast extremest 

length. 
No straining hawser slackened, no knot relaxt 

its hold, 
And above their oars the seamen bent callous, 

dumb and cold 
To the frenzy that possest him — ^all save the 

youngest there, 
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Who saw but Ulysses' f ace» and whose own was 
the face of despair. 

And still Parthenope sang. And her song was 

become aery 
Pierced through with pain and passion, yet soft 

as the softest sigh — 
Soft as the wind's low plaining across asolian 

strings — 
Soft as in sorrowftd vigils the stir of invisible 

wings. 
" Beloved 1 Beloved 1 oh, hear me 1 I love thee — 

thee only I love ! 
My heart is unmade with longing. By all the 

great gods above, 
I have loved but thee, thee ever, and mine only 

love shalt be 
Till, spent my last faint breathing, these waters 

have taken me. 
Oh, listen ! oh, listen, Ulysses ! I cease to be as I 

speak, 
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Who here my love am confessing with this last 

pale blush on my cheek; 
For as who parts dross from silver, or separates 

water from wine, 
So Love my soul hath tmcovered from the veil 

of its fleshly confine, , 

, And I am no more than thy shadow — ^an echo 

that lives in thy name — 
All, saving thought of thee only, all lost with 

this vanishing frame. 
Oh, look on me once, Beloved, for lo! I am 

winged for flight. 
Oh, look on me once ere I perish, that my sdtd 

go hence with delight. 
Ulysses — ^Ulysses — Ulysses — " 

And Leucosia smiled through her hair. 



All around the light grew garish, and the song 
was a breath on the air. 
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**I come, yea, I come, Leucosia!" Ulysses 

cried where he stood, 
And infuriate tore at his fetters, whose every 

mesh held good. 
His eyes on that kneeling wonder in limitless 

craving were fixt. 
And the leaping blood in his veins was as fire 

with oil immixt. 
To the seamen he thtmdered: *' Unloose me! 

By the gods, what hindereth ye? 
Are ye dogs that ye dare disobey? Let me 

free! Let me free! Let me free!" 

Then Eurylochus, wise and guileftd, straightway 

to his master hied, 
And over the shackles yet others securely tied 

and retied. 
And no word was he minded to utter, the while 

Ulysses raged. 
Nor yet by look nor gesture his Lord's despair 

assuaged. 
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And the men rowed dizzily on through a glitter 

of sifting ice, 
Each breath an indrawn dolotir, each limb as if 

fast in a vice. 
Yet warily pulled they together, save only the 

youngest of all. 
Whose face was the face of the d3ang, and 

whose hands let the vain oar fall. 

Nigher they drew and nigher to the rock in the 

flowery mead. 
Plain now to the startled vision each monstrous 

and noisome weed. 
Plain the whitening bones amid them, and plain 

the sisters three, 
Ligea, fair Leucosia and pale Parthenope, 
One with her face to the westward, and twain 

full turned to the east. 
Whereof one through her hair was snailing with 

a smile that waxt and increast 
As increases to sphere from crescent the light 

of the waxing moon — 
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As increases the dawn's dear dimness to the 

burnished splendour of noon. 
And a song was the other singing whose sweet- 
ness may never be told, 
For no human ear that heard it, the melody, 

living, might hold. 
And now was it waning and sinking as hushes 

the forest breeze 
When twilight her quiet finger lays over the 

pulse of the trees; 
And now was the sound no other than incense 

tossed on the air — 
A manner of shaken stillness, like a silent sob of 

despair. 

But the men sat fixt in their places, with Eury- 

lochus tense at the stem, 
And neither to this way nor that way did any 

his countenance turn. 
And dtmibly, despairingly on, through the 

danger-full day-bright night 
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They pulled as men pull for their lives when the 

end of all is in sight. « 
Nigher they came and nigher, till now they were 

passing forby, 
And Ulysses wrenched at his fetters and sent 

out a desperate cry 
As had his gaze pierced to Olympus and he 

dreaded its gate should dose 
Ere yet with wingSd feet he had won to the 

sacred snows. 
And the youngest and goodliest seaman, with 

eyes on his master's face, 
Writhed once as in mortal woe, then sat rigid 

and still in his place. 

Now smoother than glass was the water, and 
beneath it that power there was 

That aye to the west did constrain them, how- 
ever they willed to pass. 

A blinding glare was the ether as when lightnings 
incessant are, 
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And a wind slashed hither and thither, keen- 
edged as a scimitar. 

The sweat stood red on the seamen as had it 
been streaming gore, 

And they thought the thoughts of the dying 
who sees the Cimmerian shore. 

Then lo! in that martyred moment as courage 
their breasts forsook 

And terror, craven and servile, each abject 
body shook, 

0* the sudden their trembling galley cut through 
to roughened waves, 

And aware of the blessed portent, like new- 
freed frightened slaves 

Who should see their chains fall open with 
never a severing blow 

And by reason of that strangeness no voice 
have bliss to show. 

So joyed the men, confounded. 
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And now, like a falling doud. 
Her shimmering hair about her enwrapt as a 

silken shroud 
And a face like a misted shadow, straight down 

to the glassy sea, 
Her last breath stilled in the breathing, sprang 

pale Parthenope. 
Asunder with never a ripple divided the sea 

'neath her feet, 
And smoothly drew back above her like two 

sides of a silver sheet. 
The smile on Leucosia's lips went out like a 

smitten light. 
And over earth and heaven rushed the blackness 

of the night. 
Then through the shuddering silence and frozen 

dark went forth — 
Prom west or east one wist not, nor so be from 

south or north — 
A cry so piercing wild that it forced its fearsome 

way 
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To the seamen's deadened hearing and left 

them shaJcen and grey. 
And as though the cry were a seal on the mid- 
night marvel set, 
There such a peace swift followed as summer 

eves beget 
When day's long battle is ended and warring 

griefs are at rest 
As night's grey flag of truce unfurls o'er the far 

hill's crest, 
And the dream that is most desired on velvet 

feet draws near, 
And the ivory gates or the iron are one to the 

sltunbering seer. 

Then the men took heart of valour, for the 

weight was gone from the air, 
And the rocking waves beneath crooned a lullaby 

to care. 
And beyond, where the east showed ashen, soft 

waked from her curtained sleep, 
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Dawn threw a milk-white arm o'er her coverlet's 

dusky sweep. 
And the breeze blew warm on their foreheads, 

and each man looked on each, 
And reborn they felt their manhood, with daring 

and power of speech. 
As forth on the murmtiring waters the moulded 

wax they cast. 

But silent a space stood Ulysses, still bound 
like a slave to the mast. 

With eyes perplext and wrothful that strove to 
win to the west. 

Then a long slow sigh went from him that releast 
what his heart opprest; 

And he wakened, as wakes a dreamer from a 
dream whereof he is fain. 

And had contempt for the dreamer and re- 
membered the dream with disdain. 

For he knew himself now for Ulysses, and he 
thought on his wife and son, 
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And the place where they had their dwelling, 

and the deeds that were yet to be done 
To set by the deeds of his glory. And he thought 

on Leucosia's smile 
And the woe it had well-nigh wrought him, 

and laughed in his heart the while 
That fate he had thus defrauded, and freely 

approved the charm 
Of the midnight's rare enchantment, yet suffered 

no whit of its harm. 

"Unbind me!" his men he commanded, and 
kingly his voice and clear; 

And they hasted to do his bidding, and re- 
joiced, and were full of cheer 

As they loosed the bonds from his body and he 
stood up royal and free. 

Re-dad in his noble armour, and again their 
Lord was he. 

Content surveyed he his harness; then quoth he: 
"Good comrades all, 
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Now in sooth this ill that befell us none else 

shall again befall; 
For Jove hath sworn that if mortal e'er pass 

unscathed this way, 
Yon curse with its deathly sequent undone shall 

be for aye. 
This we, alone and unholpen, by cunningest 

wit have wrought, 
And the spell of the Siren Sisters thus gloriously 

made nought. 
Give then to the gods what beseemeth when we 

reach the Ithacan shores, 
Where the gold grain bides its gleaning by these 

hands that wield the oars. 
Though not to god nor goddess do we owe 

these ransomed lives 
And the joys that shall yet be ours in the arms 

of our waiting wives. 
For great are the gods and mighty, but also 

great are we 
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Who have dauntless braved these perils and 

have new-wrought destiny, 
Since not by gifts god-given are men to be 

reckoned great, 
But by deeds conceived and dared in despite 

of unpitying fate — 
Now swift set all to your labours, for the mom 

is weU begun." 

Then eastward he bent in homage to the flame- 
swathed god of the sun. 

As the floodgates of day flew wide and the whole 
world swam in light. 

But soft came a wind from the inland where 
lifted hills were in sight, 

And every wave was an opal, agleam on a 
sapphire sea. 

And one were the sky and the waters in a radiant 
harmony. 

Now the , breeze brought gentle odours with 
memories of home — 
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Of growing ferns in the fallows and tang of the 

upturned loam; 
Of sun on rosined fir-trees and rain upon spicy 

leaves; 
Of clover and mint in meadows thick sown with 

honey-thieves; 
Of rock-grown grey-curled lichens on Ithaca's 

barren heights 
That smelled of sun through the middays and 

smelled of dew through the nights; 
And savours came from hot altars, where re- 
membering friends and true 
In the name of imperilled sailors made sacrifice 

anew. 
And dumb with excess of desire no one of the 

seamen spoke, 
But greedily seized his oarpiece with arms 

made strong for the stroke. 

And afar, like a tangle of mist afioat in the 
soulless west, 
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A pale wan face showed white on the billow's 

breaking crest. 
With a sweep of pale drowned tresses like a 

ravelled net outspread. — 
And the youngest and least of the seamen at 

his post sat stark and dead. 
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